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TRENDS IN WORKING TIME 


The purpose of this report is to present data on 
hours of work, some analysis of recent trends, and a brief 
discussion of issues of current interest, including the 
compressed work week and flexible working hours. 


Leisure time has become a popular topic of discussion 
but too often such discussion lacks a proper perspective 
because of the absence of data. The present report will help 
to overcome this deficiency by providing relevant background 
information and statistics. 


This project was undertaken by W.E. Walker of the 
Wages Research Division under the general direction of 
Allan A. Porter, Chief of the Division. 


GoD. Harper 
Director 
Economics and Research Branch 


June 1974. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This. paper deals. with. trends. ins hours.of,.work in 
Canadian industry. It focuses mainly on manufacturing 
industries and non-office employment in the period 1947-72. 


One of the key findings.is. that. standard, weekly 
hours‘ have. changed very little in the,past, few years; and 
much of the paper is’ devoted to reconciling this fact with 
the widely held opinion that there have been, and will 
Continue itey be. great. increases: in. Leismurezitame< 


The primary source. of statistical. data. used is 
the Surveylot Working Cohditions conducted annually Dby-'the 
Surveys Division of the Economics and Research Branch of 
the. Canada Department:.of.Laboursi° The- swrveys covers ald 
establishments with 20 or more employees and in 1972 
Eeporrsrweres received trom 75791 establishments? im manu— 
pecrUringswithsay total ofl s7eqglee non-effice employees. 


One term used frequently in this paper requires a 
geeans tionsenamelyr “standard weeklyhours"s oThis*refers to 
Poesnouesninorpmalivgescheduledsforethe majority ef employecss, 
sndpmusie besaditferentiated) from=twomether measures oftensused, 
namely, hours worked and hours paid for. Hours worked include 
overtime, and are affected on the other extreme by short time 
caused by breakdown of machinery or by lack of orders for the 
product. Hours paid for also include overtime hours and time 
paid for but not worked because of vacations, holidays, or 
other forms of paid absence. 


These latter two measures, of» course, are useful 
[oti veritous purposessoinstact they: arerprobably)usedymore 
Sftenacian standard) hourswinovarious? studies. Hours paid for 
aeeOeetUl Ah Ssctudies of labour cost or’ labour,ancome. Actual 
hours worked are a good indicator of business activity and 
ererdecd Im studies of productivity: for instance, 12. actual 


tohis is essentially the same concept as "normal" hours which 
was defined more fully by the International Labour Office in 
a report entitled Statistics of Hours of Work, (Geneva, 1962) 
im the following: words" 


"(1) Normal hours of work fixed by or in pursuance of laws 
Or ft egulati ois -cotrecttve-agqreements or arbitral awards. 


(2) Where not fixed by or in pursuance of laws or regula- 
tions, collective agreements, or arbitral awards, normal 
hours of work should be taken as meaning the number of 
hours per day or week in excess of which any time worked 
is remunerated at overtime rates or forms an exception 
to the rules or customs of the establishment relating to 
(ne Classes of workers concerned." 


hours are related to physical units of output it indicates 
physical productivity. In fact, one component of, actual 
hours’, overtime, 1s sometimes used alone’ as an indicator. of 
various phases of the business cycle. 


On the ofher Nand, standard hours ere useq mere 
because they best indicate the intent of the two parties. 
They “are tne’ hours SpecstLed Tn COMmpany poll cy. Of. Lain 
contracts," 1f tire OcCasi0n arises GUriIng. Negotlelsche. .@ 
discuss a trade-off between reduced hours and increased 
wages it would be standard hours which are discussed, just 
as standard hours are the time measure stated as a working 
condition or condition of employment. 


STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS 


EXDECCALL ONS of Increased Leisure 


A number of books and journal articles have 
appeared cesling. witch derinitigns. of leisure, uses.,of 
leisure and the consequences of increased leisure. The 
present paper stops short of some of these areas because it 
relates mainly to "hours not worked" without questioning 
Whether they constitute, "leisure! in the, sense of free. time 
in which a person is completely idle. 


The present paper also differs from some recent 
discussions of. leisure. which have taken for granted that 
working time is diminishing because of automation, etc., and 
PieLerore, Concern Themselves mainly with, Ehe,- question of 
Wietyform,coe leisure will take- or the question. waecher 
people are, "ready" for. additional leisure. 


Tne expectation of fshorter hours, oF wosk. 15 not 
miweaye Btaced 1m precise figures, but a 32-nour week nas 
Otten been mentioned as the pattern of the future, Whether 
it be precise or general there are many. quotations available 
Pr Lie expectatton.O1 prewer weekly hours of WOLtk.. ~lney.,Of ten 
eacTOde breqittions of Longer: vacations. wear ler tell tenen 
Clee aho in Statements, by unpon leaders prediction sand 
advocacy are sometimes combined. 


One example, under a newspaper heading "Four-day 
32-hour week urged", reports "Organized labour was urged 
yesterday by the Ontario Difrector-otthe-Caneeran-rapour 
Congress to begin negotiating for a four-day 32-hour week 
RG Gcuce one MLiLlion new, Obs bY 2915.0 


tas one example see The Price of Leisure by J.D. Owen, 
Rotterdam University Press, 1969% 


2 : ; ; 

ae an O.5.C.i.. conference, in sParisrin September 1972 -on 
"New Patterns in Working Time" no one ‘challenged, the 
premise that working time is decreasing. 


sHarry Simon quoted in Globe and Mail, Dec. Shee Ae Be 


Another iexampleuds-arNewspaper. report: under ithe 
heading "four-day work week for civil service predictea"l, 
Thesarthehe. ineports Chaudechdwands sPresidenk, dm ctire iu bis 
Service Aliiance of) Canaday assaying that-virtuaelby—-add 
Canadians will be working a four-day week within 10 years 
and that the Public Service will,ibe’ among, the leaders. 


Phe tinal ipredieti on, tobe quoted is from, the 
United Statesi and is particularly interesting because’ it 
Cepresent s” (one corns Giiais cof taforoup Of expert rOimmeaoOoUL , 
management, government and universities. This panel of 22 
authorities was asked to» predict’ which existing fringe 
benefits would increase most and what new ones might appear 
in the periog 1970" to. 19650... A summary Of Uver by Lewes Was 
carried in the Harvard Business Review (Jan. 1970) and the 
writer tises, The cechinique Or, prevencing Ne 375 Ssitiiatca =n 
1985 and looking back: “ “Automation has also. resulted in 
relatively large increases in leisure time. The work week 
has shortened from valmost 40 houre in the late 1760"%Ss Lo 
about 35 hours now. The number of vacation days and holidays 
has risen Marcealy. 


These quotations demonstrate that there is a 
widespread assumption that hours of work are steadily 
Declining ana Wild “Continue «to GOVsou wii. Cie um Uc Cnn eri 
‘common kKiowledge"., about the, Feduction in hours Of work, it 
is relevant to examine the actual data to get a more preci'se 
measure Of past, Changes as a basis for consivering Wiae 
future changes may be. 


Data on Standard Weekly Hours 


The Crénd*6f Standard weeklyinours or tne per log 
1947 Lo,l9/2 te dtluscPaced an Chart 2D (pl 5) and In beable a. 
CDs Gore he wWdata are for all manurecturing andustries ‘anc 
relate to non=-cfitice or “plant employees. Similar charts couse 
be prepared tor ottice employees, ior for industries other jaa 
manufacturing, but they could not be extended back as far as 
1947 because the Survey of Working Conditions was more limited 
in its coverage in the early years. 


1 toronto TeLegr at, (UE Ga Sia 


pane I c@enmtalns Lsonme saddibiional «data whitch «wi ll che 
discusséd later in this repore 
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Table I 


HOUrs..0Of% WErks 1 9 4i/iceL 9/2 


neem RR 


Holidays Vacations 

Standard Net 

Weekly Days Hours Weeks Hours Working 
Year Hours Pein y Geet Per Week Per Year Per Week Week 
sanitised ohcgibnahtgseilacin int ut ede oe et Mt 
1947 Ae Se A A hs -64 Lae a aT als 424.97 
1948 45.03 Lod 2 (6 
1949 44,38 5.64 oy 2 re Pak S 41.78 
POU 44.05 ood AES jh pone 1, 41.35 
Loos 43.46 B22 Pp Be oo Lor 40469 
LO SZ 43.15 
TO Se 42.81] 6.74 1.04 2.40 PSSo Seer 
LYS Le ee 6.68 HOS ae die cis, 39.43 
LOSS aes hea SSS IOS 2.46 Doo S72 LS 
L936 41.89 sys) =: 19 WY Pap te 18 LPS We 38.90 
Loo 41.63 Tee pea 7 Vig ho es {295 S0e06 
Lo56 41.49 7.44 1.14 2.56 NPS 174 Soe oe 
fe ee 41.38 es | Pete 2604 ore SO Cue 
1960 41.37 7.40 1.14 Pag ps Leus sor al 
196) 41.30 Vee 0 1 ie Zs Pa aang 38.06 
1962 41.26 Pag Teen aA bone la Soe OG 
LyGs ATG 7.94 Pe NS 2s76 Owe 374600 
1964 41.02 vc oL@) Daley CPE A: Pk, Die t2 
LIGS 41.02 Kal © Ne ihe Zemo Pa ES, 37.64 
1966 40.99 © ly io23 eS Beeo Sees 
LOGY. 40.78 Ss bees 2ageo 2a 2g oy Meee 
Looe 40.78 238 P29 B103 Pa bos 3h eS 
L969 40.77 Seb 4 ok Sho) 2230 AT OS 
(379 40.62 oes DIS Jel eg Siew 
Lou 40.51 Ore rey ere | CaP SO t 
Nhe i fe 49.44 OE 1.40 Sue 5 ZeoU 36.54 
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Notes: 


1) Based on Survey of Working Conditions conducted annually 
by Canada Department of Labour. Survey results published 
under separate coverisince 1957 and¥included in Labour 
GaZeowe WEL MO voor s 


2) Data for manufacturing industries, non-office employees, 
all Canada. ‘Figures prior toi P95S are Wese precise than 
in recent years because of more limited Survey coverage. 


3) Each day of holiday in a year taken as 8 hours or 0.1538 
hours per week; and each week of vacation taken as 40 
nNours or .OL7692 hourge, per week, 


4) Method of calculating average vacation Provisicns is 
explained in section beginning on page 9. 


One licatuséeyotethis ceWartahbsithatstheretis%a 
substantial downward movement, taking the period as a whole, 
from about 45 hours per week in 1947 to just over 40 hours 
at theapresentitimey .Ofscourse:the tvpical week is exactly 
40 hours, but the chart shows mathematical averages so 
fractional values appear rather than whole numbers. The 
secondmehnng pte riftotncepaboutsthe “chart sisSthatutt sreally 
breaks down into two parts with a fairly sharp downward slope 
Erp as West These Loupi potabout hose, gr H9S5Vy-e andcdvoemrehere 
Oneeenu cyt batrer slope. »rlt aap peats iaiviost. Phar Gust “from 
wacsn alm inspection prbutathechartiissdrawn frée-nand’, “soto be 
more scientific it could be examined from a mathematical 
approachim Dosing iso wtywEelk be foundsthatvthetdata\fut-very 
well into the equation for an exponential curve, with a 
limiting value or asymptote of about 40. This means that if the 
curve weLevextbendediwseveral\ years yinto thepruture Lt) woul d‘not 
Remlgwmuchabelow Lesapresentcvaluet) gThisSets not Bsaprediction of 
what is likely to happen but simply an expression of what an 
extension of these data would produce. 


The question which must be posed now is whether the 
picture presented by the data can be reconciled with the 
quotationssgirvenvearli er.om Ons ithewone’ hand “the "data ‘Give a 
picture of relative stability in hours of work while on the 
other hand#there!) Usracwidespreadexpectation'of shorter+hours. 


Ther é ~arerthhnec: possible: explanations. erhypetheses 
which will be advanced in the next three sections of this 
Peperatotaccount? for “Ghis} app arentbs paradex.6 + Bachrof.the three 
seems to have some validity but none taken alone would be 
adequate. 


A Change in Values 


Theged rs tnhypechesis vd srdcivaty theres has+ been ar'change 
in values.inethenworko-forceisince) theofirst-halt-of the 
century. (Perhapss secital land economicivalues and preferences 
have changed in such a way that the typical worker today is 
interested in more income rather than more leisure.! As 
background to this idea it is useful to recall the economic 
concept of a leisure-income indifference curve.¢ Stated 
simply, it is the notion that, where labour productivity is 
high, the workers may (theoretically) enjoy high income or 
lange#amounts oficbeisuré.3onSo*%if productivityeis Higher today 


tnteisure" is,used here’ to,mean."time, away .from,work’; and 
no infénences are made as to\how- Leisure is “used. 

“this, agpgderclated, concepts, harendiscussed-in;, Chapter, 1. of 
Lbabousg viadory. by [Rs ePerlman, oWiley Sande Sons, Ne¥e.u4 1969. 

>For the sake of simplicity Sveti s assumedwitl this Panalysi's that 
Lieescumere, benetit of ihigneproductivity does not goto profits. 


than in the.past, ;thesworkers jindividually»andscolhectively 
have ,.had.a-choice of reducing their hours» of :workoor ‘increasing 
their income or some combination of the two. 


This concept has been discussed oy various economists. 
One who mentioned it recently, but briefly, was Professor Paul 
Samuelson. Talking about the significance of the growth in 
technology sand ~productive .capacity the esakd, ot ots ifashiowable 
today jtoydecny the “GNP cds dai mMateriakiistne indi eator tot lfrantie 
living and a source of pollution to the environment; yet we 
must render up «to»material progress the -recognition that it «does 
make possible the good life".1 and from the context it is clear 
that the "\good jhife'N\jtoewhichhe refens would@eimeliude substantica] 
amounts of leisure because he-also says ‘that voluntary leisure 
should alLogi calLby. be <yncluded in «meéasunesi cof othe cGNE) bec ause! Grba s 
one of the consumer goods on which income may be spent. 


While the growth of productive capacity and material 
wealth makes possible a choice of more income or more leisure, 
it is impossible to know in advance what combination of the 
two, will. be chosen,.in ;any. specified situation. 


An apparent preference for more income rather than 
more leisure has been detected by various economists. One 
of the, dirs to: quantify this:réletionship wasi Pprofesson 
Clark Kerr who concluded that ,ver the course of the past 
cen tirynd nn the; U. Sao theyphopo ptionate changessim @deieire and 
income had been about equal. However .inothes Tatter part 
of. this period the: ratio was, about 604 toi40 ant favourmof 
income; and for the next two decades, looking ahead at the 
time Kerr wrote, he predicted an even stronger preference’ for 
income =— about’ 975,-to 25. 


Another report on the income-leisure ratio was made 
by Mr. Bernard Teriet, a German economist, in a paper he 
prepared for an OLf4C4 D> bconterences in Sseptemberenitoi2 .2oHnig 
conclusion is that "The same general rule has applied in 
recent ;decades ins thei case, ofsyvarious industrislized nacthouss 
i.e., that something like two-thirds of productimmty (gains 
are passed on to consumption in the form of increased wages, 3 
while the remaining third is then converted into leisure time." 
While this analysis relates to different time peciods. aud 
different countries, the basic conclusion is similar to Kerr's 
that there has been a strong preference for income rather than 
leisure. 


Samuelson, Paul, in 4 days, 40 hours by R. Poor (editor) 
Cambridge... Mass... sb9./ 0... ariel. 


ia 
Kerr, Chank, Labour sand Management in Industrial Society, 


Doubleday and Company, N.Y., 1964, page 207. (The chapter 
cited was originally written in 1958.) 


3 , ; ; : : 
Terlek, Bs, LiIstrl oubLon ar Working Time, (Obs De eParis 
iv] 2s. page 4. 


fmalysis .oF whe Jéel_sure-income, trade-o f6<simicdan, to 
that cone by Kerr has mot, been danewin ;Canada.,and dit wid. not 
De noel ake Lnativs sr eportu., However, the - growth or. oucput 
in Canadian, bndustry, 1s apparent inswvernlous, 6ebs ofmstatastics. 
FOr 1nstance Areal domestic, productrinereased on! anidndex; basis 
trom 100" 15. 1 9el 26) 167.60, 1AadS il. ob by bouts swo-thamdss [ain 
thie sane, Derlog tiie aponr. Torcesincreased, from 64-9c 1.000) to 
3,631,000" soi tie output per worker rose by aydittie less then 
25 per cent. What this means in terms of the income-leisure 
Cirace=-Ot, Jo tier 2019/1) the,Jabour force; could haves worked 
Substantially fewer hours and continued to produces aty thes 1961 
Perewer cr Jeyel a Instead, the work iforce, considered asi 4 
whole, continued working almost the same standard hours and 
received substantially higher real,~income. 


SO. Doth Epom, the. writings of,weli-knownseconomists 
and from actual. daral itis. clear. that. thereskhasnbeens some 
shittain values,,over..the.years, ;and; thisraccounts, inapart 
for the apparent discrepancy between the popular discussions 
of leisure and the,fact.that,working.hours,are not showing 
much decline. 


Utne Forms -or Reductions in Hours 


A second possible .explanation.foerythe apparent lack 
Of decline in standard, nours,inerecent..yeans imay -beethiat 
employees are indeed interested in more leisure but are taking 
therr leisure in the,fonm,of paid .absence.suchaas statutory 
holidays and annual vacations rather than a reduction in 
weellyenours, | Chart [I (5. /11). and Mable I (op. .6) show the 
growth of vacations during the period 1947 to 1972. Again 
it is for non-office employees in manufacturing. There is a 
Steady DUG mOt da Sharp ineGreaset rom just over two. weeks) per 
Veer. ON, average tO just over thee weeks. 


ii, should be vexplained that these figures are mot an 
actual measure of vacation received by various employees but 
rather they are an index of the entitlement provisions in the 
vacation plans of the employers. Most plans relate the amount 
of vacation to the length of service and since data on service 
are not» available, it» is only possible to deal with the 
Provwic Lomss\iom (ihe pabarkstO4 ste’ maetter"of fact, however, this Ts 
Solisvetent WLehnithe logic. of using standard hours ratherakhan 
actual: hours. 


A second technical note is required to explain how 
a Singhentigure Mor each yearus* arrived at. “The Working 
Conditions Survey, as with most other surveys of vacations, is 
published’ in) the form of tables which identify the percentage 
of employees working in establishments where the vacation plan 
provides LwolweeksyS threes weeks, etc.’ ~For instance 90 per, cent 
of the surveyed employees may be in establishments which provide 


- 10 - 


two weeks vacation (or more). The procedure was to multiply 
the percentage of employees by the amount of vacation provided 
and calculate a weighted average or index.1l 


This method probably overstates the amount of 
vacation actually received by employees because in many 
establishments the long service employees, who receive longer 
vacations, are less numerous than short service employees. 
However, when the same method is applied consistently over a 
period* of years it’'will” indieate tre steady improvement of 
vacation plans as a fifth and even sixth week are added to 
more and more plans. 


This index of vacation provisions falls short of an 
ideal measure in another respect, namely, it fails to reflect 
improvements in vacation plans which result from reductions 
in the service’ requirements for various levels of entitlement. 
In many plans the employee must accumulate several years of 
service before becoming eligible for maximum vacations. But 
if this eligibility requirement is reduced the changé “1S not 
reflected°in the index’ as''calcllated here at COUGH: te 
certainly represents an improvement for the enployees. thus 


a hypothetical example will illustrate the method. Assume 
that two weeks of vacation is mentioned in the Diate Of 
establishments which employ 90% of the work force. Assume 
that three weeks is also mentioned in 80% of these plans, and 
four or five weeks is mentioned in 60% and 20%. Calculate 
the average. 


Weeks of vacation % of employees 
mentioned in plan in these establishments kre. 2 
2 90 180 
5 80 240 
4 60 240 
5 20 100 
oat 760 


The weighted average (index) of vacation stated in the plans 
is 760 + 250,=,3.04. In those establishments in/that year the 
average employer commitment for vacations was 3.04 weeks per 
employee. 


ate test the reliability of this estimate an alternative source 
was examined. A Labour Cost Survey for various industries has 
been conducted jointly by. Statistics. Canada and the Canada 
Department of Labour..i-in 1968 sthe survey covered manufacturing 
and found that vacation costs constituted 4.6% of pay roads Sth s 
is equivalent to. about..2.25 weeks; of+vacation actually taken by 
employees while the Working Conditions Survey based on provisions 
in plans (as calculated here) indicates three weeks. 
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fatlure..tovdetect Cerrarneimprovementsuan vacettonl piace. 
coupled with the probable overstatement of entitlement, as 
described Garlier, probably results im a curve [Char a.) 
that 1s sligh’1lyenignerrthan) ttwshouldibe aveaitie eines Dus 
slopes upwardaless*’ sharply thanmatwshoulde 


Another way of illustrating the improvement in 
vacation plans is to note that three weeks vacation, with 
less than 10 years of service, was available to only seven 
perscent ofe@the inon-officedworkvtorcer in 1962 , souracyenois 
68 per cent were eligible with less than 10 years service. 


Chart. LIfe (pt 13) \showsvthe number orf! paid nolidays.: 
fhecnumbervincreased (froma bbttlevover fours int io47otoeapeac 
hinéeoinwmEsl2 ~nThroughoutymost of the: period the mncreasenwaa 
gradual as various companies added an additional day; going 
LromAsrXoconseven , “eevenotonei ght) cetc. » Hawevers | imetne etree 
fewv years thevrisecinithe number was much*sharpert This te 
because some’ companiesiiwhich previously did) nots pay for 
statutory holidaysrbeganstondousots(ineother words the zero 
paid holidays «which innlSa7papplied tor aboutecne-third oF 
employees was only reported! for about So by 1053, 


TREtHeEXtAStep was! to. converteboth holidays Janda 
vacations from days per year and weeks per year, respectively, 
to their equivalent in hours per week and subtract them from 
normal weekly hours to produce "net" weekly hours as shown in 
Chart Ov (pecls>cand: Tablec ip. 6) .SCODne éoncept oa netanours 
is meant to indicate the amount of time the employee is 
required to work in order to receive full pay. For greater 
acCuracyiit would be désirable to subtract certain, other 
forms -of~paid*absence, such’ as sick Léave or leave for personal 
reasons, but the required data are not available. The Working 
Conditions Survey has covered several items in the past which 
could be considered "time away from ywork" but they are not 
surveyed regularly and not always in a form suitable for the 
present: purposes. 


in any case’ the chart of Bnet" weeklysnours produces 
One INESresting effect.) Th rshows. that working uime imac 
definitely decreased in recent years even where the original 
chart on normal hours appears to be almost flat. This tends 
to endorse the hypothesis that employees are seeking and 
achieving, more leisure, every, year but the form of leisure 
is not always the same. The difference between normal hours 
and net hours has increased;from a’ little over two hours per 
week to almost four hours per week because of the increase in 
vacations and holidays. If it had been possible to measure 
other forms of paid absence and include them in these 
calculations, the difference between standard hours and net 
hours would certainly be greater. 
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As further evidence of employees! continuing interest 
in, delisure..bub again, emphasizing, forms, off leisure ouner than a 
reduction an.weekly. hours, it 1s, interesting, to; book au, recent 
collective bargaining settlements. The Collective Bargaining 
Division of the Canada Department of Labour publishes a monthly 
"Collective Bargaining Review" which gives the main features of 
major collective agreements negotiated in the preceding month 
and covering 500 or more employees. In the year 1972 there were 
some 334 settlements reported, (the figure is only approximate 
and the true total may be a little higher because a few of the 
heports. could, not, be, .convenLently, interpreted, for the present 
purpose). 


Out. of. the 334, seoplamente 192 pen ,cent died Udediscme 
Change in hours of work, in fact some had more than one change. 
However, only 10 per centhad a change in standard weekly hours. 
Almost two-thirds had an improvement in vacations, usually a 
reduction in service requirements or addition of a fifth week 
of vacation for long service employees. About one-third had 
an increase in paid holidays. Another item which appeared very 
frequently in the settlements was paid leave for the employee 
when. there Ls .a death, in. bis: immediate amily. Although this 
provision exists in many collective agreements the actual usage 
of if may mol be. weny great in comparison with ober forms 707 
paid absence. 


bi) seems. sare to, conclude that wa Giversion oT 
attention to other forms of paid absence is one of the reasons 
for the relative. stability. of standard, weekly Hours in the pase 
LOW iViGars.s 
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The third possible explanation of the apparent 
stability of hours in the face of expected reductions may 
be that reductions are a long-term phenomenon and occur 
only at .jrrequiar intervals, s@® that ;the existence of 4 
plateau at a certain point in kime may not. mean 4 real 
change in direction but only a momentary pause which will 
soon give way to another downward thrust. 


Theoretically it would be a simple matter to 
test this hypothesis. All that would be needed would be 
a series, of dataiover, 4a.much.longer (period) than genase 
bepresented in Chart... in .erder to. see whether the recent 
pattern is unique or has been repeated several times in 
the past. In practice, however, this cannot be done 
adequately because .of thefiilack.of data over a sufficiently 
long period. 
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An attempt was made a few years ago in the 
Economics and Research Branch to develop a series of data on 
hours of work as far back as 1900. The results were not 
considered sufficiently reliable to warrant publication, 
but the data, indicate that hours of work caecreased 
substantially in the period 1900 to 1920. From 1920 to 1945 
there was less change with a 48-hour week being typical until 
the end of World War II when again the pattern changed and 
the 40-hour week became the predominant practice. 


Although Canadian data are inadequate to provide 
firm proof of this apparent step pattern, 16 is Fréelevanc to 
refer to the experience in England. A recent study‘ found 
Ghat, over jthe, period ;2850.ta\ the present,, hours Of wark 
decreased from 60 to 40 and nearly all of the reduction 
occurred in four brief periods of one to three years each. 
wre periods..werel]l 871, »1919;1948N01964...The author =thenuseeke 
an explanation for this irregular pattern and concludes that 
@ach of these periods of change was characterized by a blend 
of economic forces which distinguished it from the intervening 
years. The main element was that they were prosperous years 
with labour income rising in both real and money terms, but 
at the same time there was a strong fear of impending 
unemployment because of "trade cycles", post-war demobiliza- 
MLO, Or sheehnological chanqe. 


The irregularity of the downward movement of hours 
wes also ,nohed:+ by ;Kenrawho fsahds “WHoursyofework arehackind 
of convention of the market place and changes in the normal 
Practice, as with many customs, tend to come in spurts." 


Mention rof Aicustoms' and “eonventions" leads to 
consideration to two additional but related concepts. One 
is "pattern following" and the other may be referred to as 
the "dynamics of fringe benefits". Pattern FOlMlowing Bs 
simply the concept that ichanges in wages or fringe benefits 
which are adopted in one company or one industry have some 
"Spillover" -effectionpcertain other companies or «industries. 


3 report entitled Hours .of \Work in Canadas. An Historical 
series was published but the figures on standard hours go 
pack tory -agatamwieds 1945 ; 


“Bienfeld, M iA. 5) Working: Hours i moBritish Industry, London 


School of Economics Research Monograph (1972). 
“Fary. Gl ak Koy Copa acs. 2 hon. Ne 


“The nature and extent of this pattern following in Canadian 
manufacturing industries is the subject of a current research 
project in the Wages Research Division, Canada Department of 
Labour. 
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LO et SWIG Lento re Gh QS @ Ror We ne@ bob ere ake sy Leda y’; 
some leaders in terms of reduced hours of work who might be 
followed tomorrow by other industries, Table II (pp. 17-19) 
has been prepared. It shows the percentage,of non-office 
employees in each industry who work in establishments where 
standard hours are less than 40. By using only those below 
40 hours rather than the average for all employees in each 
river y totes DOssuOle to tTocus on the leading ledce: of thie 
trend which provides a more sensitive indicator. In this 
Pevlto.Uimake thie other tables and charts in his report, 
there are some figures included for industries outside the 
Meititeccurincac sector. this is done: because, 1c Secs 
plausible (pending further research) that the spillover 
errecte May operate throughout the entire economy. 


Table II 


Hours. of Work by Industry = 19/71 


% of non-office employees 
on standard week of less 
thanves0 irs. 


Pisa naus try 8 
Logging = 


bogging), ibastenn, Canada > 
LOCI web. m 


Mining a 


Gold Mines = 
Lron Mines a 
Other Metal Mines <a 
Coal Mines ad 


All Manufacturing =) 


Slaugqnuer & Meat Processing - 
Dairy Factories @ 
Fish Products 4 
Grain Moishlé<Products Se! 


Biscuits 3 
Bakeries iI 
Confectionery 1 
Sort: Deankts 1 
Breweries it 
Tobacco Products 94 


Rubber Footwear - 
Rubber Tires & Tubes a 


st ESR 


% of non-office employees 
on ‘standard ‘week of “bess 
that i40hrs 2 
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Other Rubber Products 3 
Leather Tanneries ~ 
Shoe Factories 2 
COUTON. Varin Gi .Ci0 Eft NA 


WOLlLGi, "Yaris C1 Oo tr - 
PYNENetIC Texel les - 
Hosiery & Knitted Goods ~ 


Mem sc Tothane 3 
women’s Crotning 65 
Chitoren ss: ‘Orothing 2 
Fur Goods 100 
Saw & Planing Mills 1 
Veneer & Plywood Mia's ~ 
Pash DOOr err loor Mrs 5 
House & Ortice Furnirure ~ 
PULD _ 
Newsprint = 
Other Pulp & Paper . 
Paper Boxes & “Bags ae 
Newspapers 87 
Printing "Publ rsniing 63 


Iron & Steel Mills - 
Iron Foundries - 
smelting & Refining - 
Boiler & Plate Works 4 
pubucturel Metal a 
Ornamental & Architectural Metal i 
Metal Stamping & Pressing - 
Wire & Wire Products - 
Heating Equipment 2 
Mechine Srops A 
Agricultural Implements 5 
Misc. Machinery & Equipment Ps 
Office & Store Machinery 8 
Arreraft & Pagts = 
Motor Vehicles - 
Motor Vehicle Parts 

RR ROlling Steck 

Shipbuilding & Repair 

Small Electrical Appliances 
Major Appliances 

Household Radio & TV Receivers 
Communications Equipment 
Electrical Industrial Equipment 
Seay ero ts 


Ci = Oli 
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% of non-office employees 
on standard week of less 
than 40 hrs. 


Grass*“Product’s - 
Petroleum Refineries ~ 


Pharmaceuticals, Medicines, Etc. 20 
Paint & Varnish 4 
Industrial Chemicals - 
Tied secevecron., “Commun tCadelon., ELC. | 6 
ALT eTransport hig 
Weeer “reansport A 
SLeVCdOF. Tg 2 
Railway Transport = 
Truck Pieansoore 2 

4 


BUS ee ransport 
Urban Transit “Systems - 


Grain Elevators 1 
Radio ws IV "Broadcasting ~. 14 
Ferepnore Systems digs. 
Electric Power 8 
Trade =| 
Wholesale Trade ~) 
Retail Food Stores - 
Motor Vehicle Repairs a4 
Retell ioe rer 10 
Finance ale 
service 20 
Hospitals 43 
Laundries <-creaners 4 
Ho tea s+ 200 "emproyecs "Or more - 
Hotei s5°> Under? 200*'employees 2 

7 


Restaurants 


O1 


Publi¢+Administration 


pource: Based,.on Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 
Canada Department of Labour, 1971. 
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Lit will \be noted that in Manufacturing only five 
per cent of employees have standard hours’ 6f° Tess than 40. 
However, for several specific industries within manufacturing, 
as well as for some outside manufacturing the percentage is 
much higher, e.g., tobacco products 94 per *cent 4 prinecing 
and publishing 63 per cent, hospitals 43 per cent, finance 
22 per cent. While differences in industry characteristics 
make it risky to assume that the pattern in.one wale be 
followed in another, it is nevertheless a possibility. which 
deserves consideration. 


The practice of following the leader can also be 
assumed to have some relevance in the area of paid absence. 
For instance, the most common number of paid hola@ays is 
ninewper~yeati,and this has been true since 1969. However, 
during,the briéf; period 1969 to 1972 the percentage exceeding 
nine has more than doubled from 20 per cent tow4d3 per recnicand 
it is significant that improvements have occurred in some 
prominant industries such as automobile manufacturing and 
Yallways. Similarly, five weeks of annual vacation, although 
Rekna Majority practice, is now in the staked Dieu, Wow wot 
establishments employing 40 per cent of the work force compared 
with 20 per cent in 1969. This would suggest that average 
entitlement is increasing not Simply because the poorest plans 
are catching up but also because the leaders are continuing 
to move ahead with more generous provisions. férthis incere 
Pretataons is. correct.it implies that the downward movement in 
hours will continue despite brief interludes of apparent 
Stabila ty : 


The.concept of a dynamic process,.in, the .rowthy of 
fringe benesilese is discussed in’ a book, entitled Fringe 
Benefits: Wages or Social Obligation. The author, De Alien, 
distinguishes three phases in the Introduction, of @ Geinice 
benefit. The phases may sometimes overlap DUD Le is we4eru) 
for analysis to think of them separately. The first phacsesae 
the introduction of the benefit usually in isolated cases at 
a low level of entitlement, and numerous restrictions ios 
qualifications, may be aceepted by the union.-Gor employees ) 
in order to establish the Principle. The second phase is to 
raise the level. of benefit and finally the third phase is to 
remove the restrictions and recognize the benefit as By OL Give 
of all employees. When this happens the original connotation 
of a "fringe" benefit as an "extra" beyond what is generally 


Allen, 52 


“ . ‘ ‘ : : 
“ys feenqe-serenrets Wages™oOr SoCra. Obligation, 
Cornell University, 1964. 


ee 


available, 1s-hard Ly valia.?+ in fact. many Jobi vacancy 
acvertuisenents coday offer "the usual fringe, benefits! or 

a Similar phrase implying that there are some standard items 
which all employers provide. In some cases a fourth phase 
not mentioned in Allen's book can be identified where the 
benefact ,cmaftem becoming: a widespread: practice)? passes into 
legis leat on.qmbecause Digvehis dynamic: process.*‘arising out 
of the social-economic nature of fringe benefits and 
illustrated in part by the phenomenon of pattern-following, 
it woud bessi§oqicalh tel anticipates further’ reductions.in 
working time. 


Three possible explanations have been presented 
for the apparent stability of standard weekly hours in the 
face of widespread speculation about greatly increased 
letsuregenFrirsts Laitiange lini values°has~resti ted in. employees 
Piacing greater emphasis on Increases. in-ancome.- Second , 
employees are enjoying paid absence from work in forms other 
than aipeduetion!in weeklyshoursy “Third ):;theGapparent 
Sltababatysotehoursjinrthe pastifew yearsvmay beltdeceptive 
because changes in hours are a long-run phenomenon which 
cannot be reliably read from°-the data for.very short. periods. 
The séeyidence suggestsathatweach-ofothese hypotheses -is true 
In 3paApreAoVUeE noOnesoswthemswoulds’ justifypa-conelusionsEenat 
Standandseweekly ihoupsoawitleaner decline ra lfuture? <2@n -the 
CcOnLcrabyajybecawseathesemypothesesionly account viro“rsa 
partial or temporary interruption in the downward movement 
of Standard Bours ,41t Gan, be sinterreduthaterurnrthertsi gniricant 
declines will be seen in the next few years. 


tthe teouma trioce 1ssues" Was appearence. Yaused.. first by. the 


War Labor Board (U.S.) which defined them as "miscellaneous 
adjustments, maznlyirel ated otowworking. conditions, which 
directly or indirectly affect employees' compensation and 
which are normally designed to meet a special situation or 
problem -wetuhin sa scOmp ay Contd naustry  " asQuocved chyiJRandl 2.F-Woee, 
Iti Cold ecuive Bargain no mrmcipres and JPractlcesy! Hough ton 
Mittin (Go:.. jeBos tone Deol ewoage Sa. 
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PATTERNS OF WORKING TIME 


Compressed Work Week 


Although standard weekly hours is perhaps the best 
single measure.of trends» inwhours of work acedds important, 
also, to look at some features of the distribution of those 
hours. One relatively new phenomenon is the compressed work 
week where the total weekly hours are worked in less than 
the usual five days. It has been argued, on one nama, > that 
adoption of a four-day week with ten-hour days will lead 1 
quickly and inevitably to a four-day week with eight-hour days. 
On the other hand, it has been argued, especially by union 
spokesmen, that any adoption of a ten-hour day would be a 
reversal of the downward trend in hours which labour has 
fougnt: Cor jever, thevearss ¢ 


The compressed work week has been a lively topic 
of discussion only since.1970.: *Prior to that there had been 
some discussion of a four-day week. For example, in the 
1950's Walter Reuther, then president of the United Auto 
Workers, had announced the four-day week as one of the goals 
of collective bargaining. It is clear, however, that Reuther 
and others «were thinking of four days '6fweight hours rather 
than four days of 10 hours because the main argument: they 
used in favour of the four-day week was that it would solve 
the unemployment problem by spreading the available work 
among more workers. Of course the compressed week, where 
total hours remain the same, would have little or no effect 
on the level of unemployment. 


Perkdps thegbest teatewliorinevent;utGiuseaas une 
beginning of interest in the compressed work week was the 
publication of a book by Riva Poor in the fall of 1970.3 
Mrs. Poor was both author and editor because she included 
several chapters written by other people. The significance 
of her book was that it provided grounds for discussion of a 
wide variety of aspects of the compressed work week and it 


Mean the Four-Day Week Work" in Dun's Review, July 1971. 


“Testimony of Rudolf Oswald (AFL-CIO) and others, before 


U.S. Department of Labor, September 1971. Published by 
Uloy SOVvertinent:, Printing Office, Washington, :D.¢. 


Door, Riva, 4 days, 40 hours, Cambridge, Mass., 1970. 
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C180 DEO Uae Somes uc dees ie ree hoa pliie.. 1 bat Ot LUMAtelLy., 
Unie wines tLe were. Vasou, On. @ Very salt Sanplefor companies. 

and it cannot be assumed that they were necessarily representative 
Of aul, experience with the Pourj=day week. 


ExDelimMelics With! ao compressed work week’ in the United 
States were followed quickly by a few experiments in Canada 
although the numbers ‘involved were much smaller. A Significant 
indicarron or Canadian interest an the. compressed work, week was 
Cie “apo teers On. Mie Torta Oe JOT SLOne, Lil. lol! Ay eae a 
COMM ESS Ora? I Nngiilry vO, couse: Drope@sced) Changes In zane. Canada 
Tela shaky Geer oe 


thew aries Labo (Ode. spam Til regi res tpavymenis ac 
OVer Iie ates. Ih tDduSt eovlnoer. -eGeral Jur i Sd1eGl On. an 
Depot Wmicers, tol wotlk pevond eldgnr nours. In uw day, of. 4. Hours 
in a week. There can be exceptions where the employer is given 
Pelee Om to: average, 1s Tours OVerD a pearlod. ore several 
weeks. An alternative procedure is for the employers to ask for 
a regulation trom. the, Minister tovexempt. chem, from. this. pactacular 
overtime clause. During the winter of 1971-72 five employers 
Under teceral jurisdiction asked For Such an. 6xemption and nence 
Loe TOM eel. Was, Set Mp. tO. examine, two. GUEST Ons. VL aaiwie cher 
these five employers should be granted exemptions by means of a 
regulation, and 2. whether the code should..be amended so that 
Iii Vial. gop bCart Once In. Bucur e Wola De Unnecessary, On Cou) a 
De Cea Po win More easily > Arter tearing. Cv LOenCe i rom Vari Ouse 
parties Mr. Johnstone recommended that the five applicants be 
granted part of their request. He would allow a day of 10 hours 
rather than eight without overtime but he would not allow 12 
NOMS ater sone Oh he dapplicaits Nad requested,” and ie 
recommended certain other restrictions... On the second question, 
that Of amen ic. (ie Code. Detwos. Ba Tavour. DUC suggesten one 
Dest tenia Tor doing SOswoOUte De. Oe lar Oe. Cie. COMCeDT ot 
EVEL AC Td WLC. Tow ADollesein. very limited si tuations..2 ine 
Commission, of course, only hadspower to.recommend ,and. up, to 
the present no legislation to amend the Code has been introduced. 
The Minister of Labour has indicated that further study is needed 
on. some aspects of the question. 


Introduction ofa compressed work week ITr-Trdustrres 
under provificl aleguricas Gti onsrequi reésoe? permit™ from the 
provincial department of labour (or other regulatory authority) 
in Some DPOVinces, wr oovert me Daviente verto penaveeded.+.- th 
other provinces there is no. significant legislative impediment 


tohe provinces in which a permit is required are Ontario, 
Manitoba, sasketchewan, Alberta, British Columbia. The 
requirements for a,permit are not identical in each province 
because tCrele are cittercices in “standard hours" and other 
elements of their xespective labour codes‘. 
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to, the, introduction eta compressed workuweek. . With this 
background the question to consider is the extent of the 
adoption of the compressed work week and the effect it may 
have’on .the reduction “in total hours. 


A complete census ofthe combressed® workuweek in 
Canada is not available. A figure of 40 companies was used 
by one writer in March 1972;1 whereas in) May 1973) a> figure 
of 233 was being discussed but was not claimed to be precise. 
While even the latter figure is small relative to the total 
Canadian economy, and the employees involved are less than 
one per cent of the Canadian labour force, it nevertheless 
indicates a significant interest in this new phenomenon. 


The question was raised, earlier, whether intro- 
duction of the compressed work week contributes to or impedes 
the long-term trend toward shorter standard hours. A defi- 
nitive answer cannot be Given at this point in time but there 
is some reason to believe the overall effect will be to 
encourage” ayreduction in hours. 


It has been pointed out already that hours of work 
move downward at an irregular pace and may show no noticeable 
change for periods of several years. Recent experimentation 
with compressed hours has had the effect of focusing attention 
On the facta that’ sbandard notre, Wave changed little in the 
past few years, and is forcing both employers and employees 
consciously to adopt a specified pattern of hours rather than 
Simply continuing to use a pattern inherited from the past or 
copied from neighbours. A quotation from Paul Samuelson is 
welewanig on) Oba siipoamte vinta an SCONOMIStase cana, Mose 
interesting about the four-day week bactverh they Pack tiger ie 
offers new variety of choice in an area where modern man has 
had, the fewest) personal’ options: o 


Sanderson, George, "A report on the four-day week" in 
Labour Gazette, March 1972, 
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Compressed Work Week and its Im lgeations, a "background 
paper" prepared for the Conference of Ministers of Labour 
at Ottawa, May, 2-3, 1973. 


fs) : 
Quoted from Monthly Labor Beviews; Washingten,.«Ocbe Obes 
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One final comment on the relationship between 
Bagcerms ony worktngeébrmesanra reaucthons) in thoves “1's chathche 
compressed work week appears to have more appeal where the 
weekly hours are already relatively short, and the new 
patternswiril) not requrre “excessively jlong “days = ~.Forsins tance 
thesbackground *data tsubmittved-to “thecMinisters *sconference 
(previously referred to) indicate that almost half of the 
establishments using a compressed week work less than 40 
hours, whereas a week of less than 40 hours applies to only 
a very small percentage of all establishments in Canada. 
Looe rpecrecahied (iabbetily, “pp. 4. 7-9 }othatnonecortthe 
InGwecrLes rwhitchthas ranswesotantial proportion “ofrerts work 
£orce working ress rthar 4G rhours 425 printing and publishing. 
Peps perivaus lot -a Comncrcdence “tirat printing. “anc pubristring 
hieasraise Decn “a4l éadéer*~in adopting “a ‘compressed work week’. 
This notion could be extended further by hypothesizing that 
the relatively ‘greater -appeal of flexible hours’ in Europe, 
rather than a compressed week, may be accounted for in part 
by .the fact’ thatin? most European) countries the standard 
work week exceeds 40 hours,! and thus compression into four 
days would, result sitrevery “longqudays. 


imrsummarys Lierouwietrou rot aTcompres ced .wo lk 
week may presage a reduction intweekly hours: butyit ois 
equa liv true, that reductions im weekly hours make the 
compressed week more feasible. The hypothesis that adoption 
of a compressed work week will prevent a reduction in standard 
hou BS pCoes. not appear Vallarexcept im rrepgerence nto Wery ssnolt 
time periods. 


Flexible Hours of Work 


At the same time that the compressed work week 
was being introduced and discussed in North America another 
innovation: was: being tried insburope, wamely, “the flexible 
work week or "flexitime". Under this system (as with the 
compressed week) there is usually no change in total hours 
of work’ but rather’ the’ hours are” rearranged.” The basic 
concept is that the employee chooses his own starting and 
quitting time eprovided Ne wpucs in tthe requiredtocal number 


Ry studaygent ited “Prcture CeouMemyely MouUntDyY. ender anck 
by Branch of the Actual Duration of Time Worked™ prepared 
by D.tPlatic* Tor tiie Ofb.C. Ds. cunterence on "New Paccerns 
for Working- Time” ane love tound 42-44> hours ‘cto be- most 
common. Only the U.K. is predominantly on a 40-hour week 
and some (Spain and Portugal) are still at 48 hours. 
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of hours. In some cases the requirement is stated in daily 
hours, for instance, eight hours every day. In other cases 
the weeklyatotal lecstated cue fie days may vary, and in 
Stlil other cases (the ispecified (total is. baged.on en. even 
1Onges -periLod so.that employees can use a banking system to 
accumulate credits or deficits of hours which are only 
liquidated on a quarterly or annual basis. 


The est time pentod “CO be used jae a base in any 
Situation will depend upon abalancing of two considerations. 
First, from the employee's point of view the more cel Goel Cte las 
the better; anda longer time period permits greater 
flexibility. But from the employer's point of view more 
flexibility, makes .work scheduling and supervision more 
ea ei EE SI SA 0 a i AE Wats a= period. each, davyeis Mixed when, 4) 1 
employees are expected to be PLESCHL cali, tex idos Ll Gy eas 
therefore confined to the hours before and after the core 
period. Obviously, there are limits to the amount of 
flexibility which can be permitted in some Operations... such 
as on an assembly line, where the work of one employee is 
regulated by other employees or by machines. 


There has..been little experiénce with. flexible 
hours, in Canada, on which to base a judgment as to the 
eventual spread of this, system or its success or failure. 
Members of the labour force who are self-employed, as well 
as some professional and managerial employees, already have 
a degree of flexibility “in their work timétable hut. thie 
hardly qualifies as "flexitime" as the term is generally 
UNnCerS tOOd « 


One Advantage claimed for fiexmre HOU <a 
against a compressed week, is that the former has the 
possibility of satisfying a higher Percentage, of.che. work, 
FOrce, and, this. contra buring. to improved morale and, 
presumably, improved productivity. A compressed work week 
is usually adopted on the basis of majority vote but there 
may be 4. significant minority who dislike. 4+. . On the ether 
hand when a flexitime plan is introduced those who prefer 
to continue working the same hours as before are free to do 
so 


Since the introduction of flexitime does. not 
Change the number of hours of work... Lt may, not. affect..the 
long-term, trénds.in work. and. Jeisure.. On the.other hand, 
the fact that flexible schedules are being discussed gives 
occasion to review current hours of work. BMpLoyees, in 
general, are becoming more aware of alternatives which may 


deserve consideration and employers are required to review 
practices which may have existed for many,years. One novel 
suggestionyeput torward. by i Mr..-Gosta, Renn. « formerlyy ors the 
Ontas. urecr Ora Gc zorwWanpowerm and SoctadLe Arial rspnas, CO 
provide a "fund" of leisure on which the employee would. have 
"drawing rights" and could choose whatever form of paid 
eOsenoce bes teins Nis dndividuals needs, Gs gs. ,.vacations, 
educakiongiagvecave, isickideave, early, retinement. 


fim SsuUMnNery., ©ecent experimentation. with. flexible 
work weeks indicates a lively interest in the question, of 
AOURSmoOr work and,.indirectly, wild likely. reinforce, the 
trend towards shorter hours rather than being viewed as a 
SwDSstecULe- Tor shorter hours, 


Mul Sipe Jobholding 


THe. practice. Orr Dolding mores than. Ones JODivate thie 
Semone. Gena Gad Led: moon Lghiceg nol LS “by nO means” a 
Wew, Daeciomenon DUT has, rece ved Increasing satl vention Ln 
recent years., Jas generally. belLleved: that the, amount; of 
moonlighting increases when hours of work on the primary 
Hobeiare~ bebatively sniorta., Lt as pgenerally belLeved. alsa, 
that moonlighting has the undesirable effect of absorbing 
eMmpdOyMelyc. OPPOrLUNI La 6s" and. making. the ablLaLnmeninoOtaLul | 
enpLovynenu mone CGLits Cudset . 


DOU LS 00 TuWwO bk save: Deen saa Qnier loan lan tC eOuCed., 
Oly ave SADOU te Je. and Chere. ws Avon respondi ng Gncredase 
is DUheLpLesr/Oobhnoldi ng), ate woul dyprovide. stron gmeyidence 
Eh cinemMpOveoese abe yeeeking, sddi pronase tncomesyin prererence 
dOe beisune. (atas OnamUs CD Ley obhodee pq are, no Gyveny 
Dienturtilssout the labpournekonce Supveys conducted montnias by 
Stal ke clce Canadas rast fF Dom Lome Coto Mews I nedtideduqies Tons 
or multloLlewjophol ding... The datest data pnidi-cate -that-'3.70 
percent of the Canadian Jabour force, were. multiple jobholders 
ioe Dine oes ne earl testedat a. trom., bi SkisOuUrnce, were 
God Teccveds in wetoben 1 960 wihenwtiesmud Clple popnodiding sate 


tRehn Gong RrOspectime View (om Patterns of,Work’ nor lime, 
Gs. EhaCael) = g Ragu ea aL Ove t 


“The Lapour Force, Staristics Caneaqa, July 1972 (Catalogue 
TGs ny Ze MRTG We 
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was 3.¢ per cent of the labour force. Results from several 

surveys in the intervening years ranged from 2.2 Deb Cent. co 
3.1 per cent indicating relatively small absolute change 

eli Though? Bheeusexof “dirterene Samples, different seasons of 

the ae and different definitions make precise comparisons 

Riek 


Analysis of the survey results reveals some 
interesting) aspects tot moonlighting. It is more frequently 
practised by male employees than by female; more often by 
married men than unmarried; more often within the age" gEoup 
25-54 than by younger or older employees a (Another ssi qniticant 
finding is that workers who are self-employed have a higher 
Pate’ of multiple: jobholding ‘than do wage and salary earners. 
The; i26lesurvey found 56epenecent of moonlighters were self- 
employed on either their primary or secondary job. The 1967 
survey found only five per cent of moonlight jobs were full 
time (that is, an employee holding two full-time jobs), and 
tChevlI6l survey reportéeathe average (median) time spent on a 
second job was only 11 hours per week. Among various types 
of industry it was agriculture which had the PL Guest Deoce. enon 
of moonlighters. An interesting finding of the 1967 survey 
was that th@recis not simple relationship between hours of work 
on the primary job and probability of the worker holding a 
second job. The moonlighting rate was high for employees 
workbmg Léssnthanbasirhours-onwhherr PplimakynjJobgabutut rom 
35 hours up to 44 hours the rate of moonlighting increased with 
LONGED HhOurs £ tVOVer” 2a nSiirs’ pare moonlighting rate again 
declines. The Canadian survey results are endorsed; to.some 
degree, oby.ag U.S: survey tn May 1971.2° .THe survey’ found the 
rate of multiple jobholding was somewhat higher than in 
Canada (5.1 per cent) but many of the characteristics were 
Similar. About one-third of the moonlighters were self- 
employed in their second job, and among those who worked for 
other employers many were in agriculture; retail sales or 
Servicer industropese: Thermost likelyjexplanation forethe 
predominance of these particular industries is the fact that 
they offer thé possibility of work “on a part-time basis and/ 
or with irregular hours. 


tan analysis of these surveys appeared in Workers with Long 
Hours by N.Ke«Tandan! (Catalogue No. 71<518).c 
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ANOCAeCLPSOULCe Orsdata Which,is worth noting 1S a 
Seimiveciamultiple jobholding tn Akron, Ohio in 1963. “The 
study was very detailed and included personal intervews with 
some 700 employees. ‘Akron was chosen because the rubber 
industry, including Several major companiés, “had adopted a 
36-hour week and it was widely believed that moonlighting was 
prevalent.” Union leaders in particular were concerned about 
this although they had been in favour of the 36-hour week. The 
Seu eOtoerim acu tiling “iat workers Ol a JO-—louLr weer Dada 
higher rate of multiple jobholding than workers on the normal 
40-hour week. However, about half the moonlighters were 
self-employed in the second job and when moonlighting was 
defined only as "working tor a wage foritwo employers" the 
results were inconclusive with the "short hours" sample 
having a higher moonlighting rate than one control group but 
not significantly higher than the other (outside the rubber 
Piglet Le study also TOuUnd mat wene Leace,oF moonLignting 
was inversely related to level of income, on the primary job, 
and directly relared to the size of family. 


RO gret ial DOlN On MuLCLOLe. tObmOPalig. site sUee ld On 
May De “asked whetitér “the spread of the compressed work week and 
fvexiuble ours would cause “an increase in .this practice. . here 
is no systematic evidence available to answer this question. 
However, opinions have been expressed by various employees and 
company officials who are involved in experiments with new 
patterns of working time. The majority feel that there is (or 
would be) some increase in moonlighting but that the increase 
MeV ei oe Very .otedu. 8 lie log. Co. Boer CONC LU LO OS. Cia 
the strongest appeal of the new work patterns, for most employees, 
is the prospect of more usable leisure time and it would defeat 
the purpose if the employee *took, 4 sécond job. Furthermore. 
the new work schedule involves long daily hours and, again, 
this would argue against seeking additional employment. It 
must be recognized, nevertheless, that adoption of a system of 
Plex ple working Nours “would Packlitare multiple jobnolding 
POR ose CMD loyees Wi wort, Oo. cligede, Ii tine DractLCe. = When 
the Inquiry Commission on the modified work week held its 
hearings in 1972 the Commissioner asked some of the witnesses 
whether they would anticipate an increase in moonlighting if 
compressed work weeks were introduced. Typical of the replies 
was that of the Canadian Labour Congress which the Commissioner 
summarized “as, "“"The Congress believes that the compressed. work 


lpeiter, J.C., Multijobholding and the Short Workweek Issue, 
(Western Reserve University, PhD Thesis 1965) Published by 
Ui verei Ly MicrOtlincwine., Alm ALCDOUr .« Michigan. 
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week affords.the opportunity. for increased moonlighting, but 
cannot’ Say whether’ it waliactualiy increase... 


The conclusion ‘to’ be* reached on rae dues ton Os 
multiple jJobnolding, on. the basis of ‘avariaqule, Sracit.  yicCes., 
is) that: a reduction in” Wormel= working, ours on* cle. ple tary 
job’ tends: to- lead ‘to’an increase in Ehev pale Of ules 
jobholding, and some reduction in’ the employment opportunities 
available to the unemployed. However, the extent of both of 
these tendencies may be less than is generally believed. 


John “Déiter, inthe study already mentioned, reported 
that the multiple jobholding rate among Akron rubber workers on 
short hours had been variously estimated at from 30 per cent to 
50 per cent but whenhe obtained empirical data, from. two sources, 
they indicated 25 per cent and 29 per cent respectively. Also, the 
Canadian Vaboury force "date tor 1967" were 1nGonclusitve- on ce 
relationship between length of work week and rate of dual 
employment even though a direct relationship would seem obvious 
on ‘an a priori” basis.""*On thes Oener hand.” severe. ocd re a ave 
found a direct relationship between the rate of moonlighting 
atvd "Certain; characteristics ot the ‘worker or Dist joo suc ae 
age, marital status, income level, type of industry and 
occupational class. Without denying the relationship between 
length of work week and rate of multiple jobholding, it seems 
clear that the worker's need for supplementary income, and 
the availability of appropriate secondary jobs, are also very 
important determinants of multiple jobholding. It does not 
appear likely that an upsurge in multiple jobholding is off- 
setting, <0 any “Great extent; the increase in teteure amotied 
in the reduction’ of the work week. In view of .the increasing 
numbers of women in the labour force, it is worth pointing 
out that the rate of multiple jobholding for women is less 
than for men; and the rate for men whose wives are working 
teivery low. 


On the question whether multiple jobholding by part 
of the labour force prevents other individuals from finding 
jobs, there is also réason to think the effect may be less than 
is sometimes assumed. The reason is that the second job taken 
by a moonlighter is often one that would not be available to, 
Or NOL, Wanted by. Orner members of the Jabour force.) Many oO. 
them involve self-employment and the vast majority are part- 
Cine Obs. 
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Overtime 


ATBepekt Tonrtrendssinehours oft work.awouldinoti-be 
complete without some discussion of overtime. This. report 
has focused mainly on standard weekly hours which, by 
definition) ,excludesovertime, |so the.aspect of. overtime 
which is most pertinent is its relationship to varying 
Standard hours and the question whether there has been a 
trend to more or less overtime which might accentuate or 
Oftsereche declines+tinpstuandard,hevEs. 


Statistics Canada asked questions about overtime 
in theipjLaboursForceSunvey ‘of :Junes19671, andsone;:of+the 
imeeresting findings was the following. ojWhere Ehegusual 
hours of work are 40 or less the percentage of employees who 
worked some overtime in the survey week was 9.7 per cent. 
Where the normal hours were 41-48 the percentage working 
Overtime was 15.5 per cent. Where normal hours were over 48 
the percentage working overtime was 17.2per cent. This 
SeCensavoisuggest, abqfinst glance ‘that employees ewho shave 
the longest normal hours are the most likely to work over- 
time; which lisjthedoppositevofhiwhatomrghtohave beensexpeateds 
it must beoremembered, bhowever, ethat thespatternm eqiseoverteme 
is not entirely a matter of employee preference but also 
reflectenathesbevelaotnbusiness activity inivasLousnsectors 
of the, economy andranesome casésmtheonahuresob thenwork: 


For overtime, as for multiple: jobhohbding, the 
employees most often involved are married men in the age 
groups most likely to have young children. While this may 
sugges @%an economic motivation yiorsaworkingvovertime; Lb tks 
Significant that many workers do not receive premium pay 
for overtime works icinmiacbyvthenlo67 sunveyoindicates only 
Sbouce S< per centido: “Analysis of collective (agreements 
reveals that they nearly always provide for premium pay for 
overtime, so the relatively low percentage appearing in the 
1967 survey suggests that premium rates are less common 
where employees are not organized and, of course, this 
would include most managerial employees. 


The extent to which employees are willing to work 
overtime would give some indication of how highly they value 
leisure time. Unfortunately, CHS) Beenot ,ariseasy Pactomata 
measure. In the first place, overtime is not usually worked 
at the discretion of employees but rather at the request of 
management. This question of voluntary overtime was a major 


t analysis of this survey is; found imsthetreport: by NK. Tandan, 
previously cited. 


issue in the negotiations between the U.A.W. and the auto- 
mobile companies in 1973 and it was resolved by an agreement 
that Hours in excessvor \eigne per! shirit shatl speyuvoluntary 
(exceptCin a°few spesifiedo°situatrons) )-OTheeraceeunat the 
union is opposed to compulsory overtime is not necessarily 
evidence that employees prefer leisure rather than additional 
earnings even at premium rates but rather that they want the 
right to refuse overtime work. Another consideration, is 
that unions have traditionally argued against overtime on the 
grounds that 1t reduces empiGymene opportunities.l It‘is 
conceivable, that “the *officiral views "or “unions may arverde 
somewhat from the view of the individual employee who has 

the opportunity to supplement his income by working a few 
extra hours from time to time. 


One of the interesting questions about overtime 
relates ‘to’ the employer's use of overtime ‘work as “an 
alternative to hiring additional staff when the workload 
increases; the so-called "fringe barrier" hypothesis. 
Several authors ‘whochave examined *this<«propositionviniyrecent 
years’ doneéludevthatytheldeterrent,; orspenalty ‘effect %on 
premium °rates?is. being! diminished /orroftseteby’ the fact 
thatmeheré are substanthal costs incurred by i hi pinganew 
employees. Walter Oi, one of the first to deal with the 
subject, emphasizes the cost of recruitment and ErabuIng. 
Ronald Ehrenberg uses an econometric approach to examine 
the relationship between overtime and fringe benefits and 
concludes, "What most strikingly emerges, however, is a 
confirmation of (oub’princgipal hypothesisy insthe vase 
majority of both the manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
industries the observed annual overtime hours per man are 
significantly ‘positivebyorelatedsta the oratiovof sweekly 
fixed labour costs per man to the overtime premium wage." 


No similar research has yet been undertaken in 
Canad@ay bwt pin tthe course not w8ther research, + which required 
contact with a number of major employers, comments were heard 
more than once to ‘the effect that “with fringesbenefits at 


os é 
THis waew) arid ii ts eér6 Pbary- tat Tovertime trates are demanded 
in order to discourage use of overtime, are discussed in 
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Bnrenberg, R., Fringe Benefits and Overtime Belemwews, 
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In 1973 the Canada Department of Labour initiated a 
brief study of "Changes in Compensation Systems", 
(unpublished). 
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their present level it is cheaper to use overtime". The 
LOGE CuOt CdS. spol Lcy, Leerereatamostenmincge benefit ;costs,.do not 
increase when overtime dsiused,,.but would be. incueased ‘by use 
of additional employees. In effect, the growth of fringe 
benefits is changing labour cost from an."operating"”. cost 
(which varies directly with hours worked) to an "overhead" 
cost (which is relatively constant when hours increase or 
decrease)... To’ the extent that this.transformation. in, the 

Miao Ge. Gira cous COSte.d SuOOCUr Lana stand to sreCognLced jig. LT 
would be expected to stiffen the employer's resistance to the 
Longecenm Llend ,cowards, requcrion. in the employees" Nouns of 


Wo tic... 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


A study of hours of work can be undertaken with 
various purposes" in mind. it may ber fo 2dentiiy ew ice — 
industry and antershpegiongle Structure of hours. = Ofgsco 
explain how the pattern of hours is established. Another 
aspect: is the potential effects. at the macro-economic. level 
Ort Changes iar Ours. AgaLny The: “cime. budget" approach 
may be used ,to determi neyin .detall, how many, hours a person 
spendsa ine each? of) the? hatys acupyiL Les which) fidl Bisedey. 
While each of these: approaches has some merit, they are not 
the approach used inothuseireport. 


This report has presented data which illustrate 
the actual changes? Lnvhours: of) works?) dirty washfound tires 
bare statistics on standard weekly hours are not an adequate 
measure of the time an employee is normally required to 
spend: et, work © oO when) @netvrr hours are Cal cufiaced. Sache 
statistics reveal that there has been a continuous downward 
movement’ from 1947 to! 1972s but the’ decline has been <a lattle 
less ‘rapidiain thet wWatter nalfioer che’ periods 


To determine whether further reductions are likely 
ih) ehe, DMedl ate: futures ts mrecesisary "hotvekanmine seme oF 
the factors which Wave’ contributed’ tothe: trend wp *torthe 
present. The basic economic development which makes possible 
a ‘reduction in working: hotrs) 16 the qrowth an productivity. 
TALS Goes not! iivo lve Tany moral judgment ds “to! whether 
laboury “deserves. ‘a ‘neward: for Tadreasing productivity but 
rather 2s Simply eS Ser lection Of the tact. thate/fewer Mours 
of work are necessary. ‘for the’ same output when productivity 
is-higher. ‘Statistics’ #or Canada “(as well as for other 
industrialized nations) leave no doubt that productivity 
has been increasing , “and the increase as’ expected to 
Continue,” Hence,’ Ghee poten tia wii exist Tor Wurcies 
reductions in heurs. 


The extent to which’ the Lapour trorce wild eer te © 
Shorter Nours” rather than more income cannot be predicted 
precisely. In the recent past there has been interest in 
both, with income apparently receiving a somewhat higher 


“Dymond, WR. and’ Saunders; Gu “Hours Ot or Si oanade . 
Liwiclimaiinwinn, Danrwero, Ce. 4nd... New York, Loca. 
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priority staan beisure..« There jseems..to.be.no :reason=ato 
expect;.a dramatic change in this picture. There has been 
some speculation ‘about a deterioration of the "work ethic" 
and this maydserveto focus attention on .more tLeisure.or 
different patterns of leisure but the pursuit of material 
well-being still ranks high as a goal for most people. 


thevsteacy “buu unspectacular reductionjan-working 
time is well illsutrated by the growth of paid absence.in 
the form Of vannual-vacatrons and.o'stakbutory" pholidays. 
Vacations and holidays have become almost universal practices 
in Canadian industry but their importance continues to increase 
Decauseo mf chnatges “Pn “Chie evel open clement sin adattror, 
various other forms of paid absence are becoming more common. 
Practices such as paid "personal" leave or-paid,-educational 
teaveimay not represent more: "leisure™ in the usual meaning of 
Eieeceriiebuc they contribuve directly to 4a bessening of the 
time which an employee is required to spend at his place of 
work. 


A Luriner Andicationror interest if noups of awork 
is the recent wave of experiments with the compressed work 
week and flexible work schedules. These could perhaps be 
viewed aS a compromise between labour's desire for more 
leisure and management's reluctance to reduce hours of work. 
Homie ta cases Liese experiments do,not change the tore! 
HOMES put Give the. employees morevusable: "biocks') of leisure; 
It 15 reasonable to expect.that these developments will 
become more widespread as hours decrease and in turn will 
contribute to the decrease in hours. 


Overtime work and multiple jobholding may be 
viewed as the opposite of a short work week. Where they are 
common they tend to suggest that employees have a high 
preference for additional income rather than leisure. A 
CirecuLy marepoctLonate relationship cannot, be assumed, 
however, ‘because the employee does not always have a free 
choice in accepting (or seeking) such additional hours of 
work. Evidence suggests that a reduction in standard hours 
Or work does indeed cause, or at least facilitate, an 
tnerease tn moonlighvuing sand yovertime work. but ondy Ga 
Very Limiced extent. “Other factors appear ito -be more 
important in determining the prevalence of these practices. 


The long-term trend in hours of work. has been 
downward. It seems clear that the basic trend is continuing 
and that the 40-hour week, which has been the prevalent 
practice for the past several years, is not a permanent 
feature of the economic system. The expectation of further 


reductions in hours is strengthened by the fact that hours 

are being reduced in other countries. Canada and the United 
States Have “traditionally nad “a shorter work week than many 1 
other countries. As the others move down to the 40-hour week, 
it becomes possible (though not necessarily desirable) for 
Canada and the United States to move below the 40-hour level 
without altering their present position relative to hours of 
work iim other tcountrves'. 


t Recent articles in the news media indicate that Japan and 
Mexico are in the process of adopting a 5-day week. 


"Five-day week brings bewildering leisure boom to Japanese" 
LT) pi NOING Oseoteiingy MRIGIY ails: ot one 


"Mexicans demand short week" in Ottawa Citizen, March 22, 1973. 


